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A HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 
IN CITIZENSHIP 1 



THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 



The outstanding fact which the war has brought home to the 
schools is the urgent necessity of making adequate provision for 
training in citizenship. This proposition is offered without argu- 
ment because it seems generally to be conceded. In fact, superin- 
tendents of schools and boards of education have passed beyond the 
point where they need to be convinced that citizenship training is 
essential and are now asking for a concrete program by which their 
aims may be realized. 

If we are to train boys and girls for good citizenship, we must 
know the qualities of the good citizen so that we may recognize one 
when we see him. On the negative side we should all agree that 
the good citizen is not an idler, he is not a disturber of the peace, is 
not so much concerned with his own affairs that he has no interest 
in the welfare of his community, and that he is not one who is 
continually demanding his rights and continually ignoring his 
duties. The good citizen is the ideal member of the community. 
In all the relations of life he conducts himself in a manner that is 
above reproach. He does his own thinking on public matters and 
helps to lead the thinking of others into right channels. He votes 
intelligently for candidates for public office and is not unwilling 
himself to assume the duties of office upon occasion. The good 
citizen is willing and able to support himself and all who are depen- 
dent upon him ; he obeys the laws himself and assists in the general 
maintenance of law and order; and, finally, according to his ability, 
he makes a positive contribution to the general welfare so that the 
world is at least a little better for what he has been or for what he 
has done. 



1 An address delivered at the Conference of Wisconsin City Superintendents at Madison, October 2, 
1919. 
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It is not given to all nor is it required of all to serve their genera- 
tion in the conspicuous manner which has given the world its 
heroes and its heroines. Most of us have more humble though no 
less essential tasks assigned to us. In performing these tasks 
faithfully and well according to the measure of our ability we fulfil 
our duties as citizens. In preparing boys and girls for this unroman- 
tic but necessary service lies the chief work of the schools. It is 
begun in the kindergarten, continued in the primary and grammar 
grades, and more fully developed in the high school. 

If the high schools of the nation are to do their part in the great 
work which is to be done, first of all they must attract and hold 
much larger numbers of pupils. An eminent educator has pointed 
out recently that we are a nation of sixth-graders. With this 
miserably inadequate supply of trained intelligence we are called 
upon to settle by popular vote the great issues of the day — issues 
that involve the welfare, not only of this generation of Americans, 
but also of generations yet unborn. When stated in this bald 
fashion the problem seems fraught with almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties. And yet there is no good reason for despair. For- 
tunately we have other agencies for education in addition to the 
schools. The newspaper and the magazine, the clergyman, the 
public speaker, the social and the political club, the theater, the 
daily social contacts of men with men — all these contribute in large 
measure to the development of that kind of public opinion upon 
which alone we can depend for the final justification of our American 
form of government. After giving all due credit, however, to pul- 
pit, press, platform, and other social agencies for their contributions 
to general education, we cannot but realize that they are inadequate 
to train for service to the state. Most, if not all, of these agencies 
have special interests to engage their principal attention. At their 
best these special interests are constructive forces; at their worst 
they undermine the very foundations upon which the nation is 
built. For its safety, therefore, the nation must depend more and 
more upon the public school, especially upon the public high school, 
for these institutions are concerned with the welfare of the whole 
body of the nation. For this reason the high school must bring 
ever-increasing numbers of boys and girls within its influence, and 
it must manage to keep these boys and girls until it has delivered its 
message in full to every one of them. 
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Though the pupils who have gone through the high schools in 
the years that are behind us have had much excellent training in 
citizenship, the results which we achieved have been rather a by- 
product of the educational process. In this respect the doctrine of 
formal discipline seems to find some justification, for the training 
which the schools have given in habits of punctuality, self-control, 
diligence, self-reliance, truthfulness, and the other virtues, appears 
to have been carried over to some extent into the later civic life of 
the students. That it has not always been carried over, however, 
is a matter of common knowledge. If all of our high-school pupils 
of even the last thirty years had really learned the habit of good 
citizenship in school, we now should have a different record of 
achievement in public affairs. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the by-products of high-school 
education are not sufficiently diffused nor are they sufficiently 
assured to form a safe foundation for the establishment of the civic 
virtues. The whole high school must take on the character of a 
great civic enterprise. We shall continue to teach English, history, 
mathematics, manual training, and the other subjects but we shall 
teach them all with new objectives. Today we are training individ- 
uals, each one of whom is striving for success according to the 
standards of a social order which has rich rewards for the self- 
seeking. Tomorrow, under the new conception of our duty, we 
shall inculcate the doctrine that individual attainments are to be 
valued chiefly for the service they render to the state. 

It is not, to be sure, a Roman or a Prussian state that we want 
here in America. We do not want a state which completely sub- 
merges the individual and which knows no law but its own might. 
Both the Christian religion and our political traditions teach us that 
the individual has ultimate worth for his own sake. Without 
recognition of this ultimate worth, no enduring state can be built. 
On the other hand the individual increases his own value when he 
serves a state which seeks to assure the well-being of the individual. 
Here in America, then, there is an ethical relationship between the 
individual and the state — a relationship in which each seeks the 
good of the other. To strengthen this ethical relationship and to 
purify it so that it cannot be other than good for all the people of 
the earth should be the aim of all who would not be false to them- 
selves and to their country. Because in America we are trying to 
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build an ethical state founded upon the morality of its citizens, it 
is inconsistent with our purpose that in the schools the boys and 
girls should be permitted to think that they are working for their 
own interests only. Social serviceability founded upon the highest 
possible perfection of the individual should be our aim. Too often 
even well-intentioned schoolmasters permit their pupils to think 
that a high-school education should be regarded as a means of 
having an easier time in life than their less fortunate fellows. The 
fostering of such a purpose is anti-social. It is un-American. Only 
by exalting the ideal of service can we help to build an ideal America. 
Only as increasing numbers of our people adopt this idea of ser- 
vice as their own can we hope to have a happy issue out of all 
the troubles which so thickly beset us. 

It is easy to see, then, that ethics must occupy a first place in 
the teaching of citizenship — not theoretical or textbook ethics 
merely, but that branch of ethics which concerns itself with the 
everyday practical life. We have emerged from the war with great 
power and great wealth. The imagination of our people has been 
stirred by the records of achievement in the realm of material 
things. Not yet have we had time to appraise the value of the con- 
tributions which the human spirit has made to the winning of the 
war. When the full story is finally told, it will be more thrilling 
than we now can conceive. But for the present the material is 
uppermost in our minds. We are in danger of setting up wrong 
standards of value. It is essential for national safety that we see 
things in the right perspective and that at all costs we keep alive 
the spirit which has made America great — the love of liberty, of 
justice, of honor, of opportunity, of fair-dealing with all the world. 
We need now more than ever the teaching of practical ethics in the 
schools. In its usual sense ethics is the science of right conduct. 
We are asking for a science of conduct transmitted into the art of 
moral living through specific training in the high school. 

Under the plan herein proposed for training in citizenship every 
subject of study would become a social science. English, for 
example, when pursued exclusively for its own sake, leads to dilet- 
tanteism and produces only a thin veneer of useless culture, but 
when studied as a record of the thoughts of men in a certain social 
environment or as a means of making more perfect the intercom- 
munication of mind with mind through the symbols of language, 
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then, indeed English becomes truly a social science, for it aims to 
create a sympathetic understanding between minds in spite of the 
isolation of the physical differentness of persons. It is the most 
important function of English, as it is of language in general, to 
perform the social service of making minds completely intelligible 
to each other. 

Although every subject in the high-school program of studies 
should be taught with the social purpose of making good citizens, 
there are certain subjects which have a more direct bearing than 
others upon the training for citizenship and which, for that reason, 
should have a large place in every high school. These in general 
are known as the social sciences. Though history and geography 
belong in this group, they need not be discussed here because they 
already are well established in the high-school program. Of the 
other social sciences, ethics already has been mentioned as a subject 
of supreme importance. Economics, sociology, political science, 
and comparative government likewise are needed in order to afford 
a well-rounded training for good citizenship in the United States. 

At this point someone is likely to say that the subjects just 
mentioned are far beyond the comprehension of high-school stu- 
dents and that they should be left for consideration in college and 
university. To this objection there are two answers. The first is 
that delay is dangerous, for while we wait large numbers of high- 
school students withdraw from school and enter finally upon their 
life-work. The second answer is that in the few high schools where 
the social sciences have been introduced, experience has shown that 
the subject-matter is not too difficult provided due regard is paid 
to the selection of material and to the methods of presentation. 
The colleges ought to continue, and doubtless will continue, to teach 
the social sciences in a manner suitable to the age of their students. 
The fact that certain subjects hitherto have been taught almost 
exclusively in college is not a good reason for omitting those sub- 
jects from the high school if they are needed in order that the high 
school may more effectively prepare its students to be useful citizens 
of the republic. 

Problems of economics confront us on all sides. Fortunately 
the people of the country are coming to regard these problems as 
outside the sphere of politics and are attempting to solve them by 
means of scientific investigation instead of party passion. For a 
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long time to come, however, the demagogue will attempt to capi- 
talize for his own benefit the ignorance of the people on economic 
matters. The only safeguard is adequate education of just as 
large numbers of citizens as it is possible to reach. If there is any 
time in life when people are open-minded to learn the truth, it is in 
the generous period of youth. It is in the high-school age that our 
boys and girls should be set to thinking dispassionately about the 
great economic questions which are pressing for solution. Some 
of these questions touch intimately the lives of the young through 
their family relationships. The causes of the high cost of living, 
for example, the proper share of capital and labor in the profits of 
industry, the conservation of human and of material wealth, savings 
and investment, the method of control of public utilities are but a 
few of the problems which boys and girls almost inevitably will 
hear discussed at home or on the street. Is there not a duty resting 
upon the high school to see that these questions are discussed, not 
as problems of class or of faction, but as national problems that 
relate to the welfare of all the people? 

It goes without saying that the teacher should not be an agent 
of propaganda of any sort, but a vigorous leader of boys and girls 
in a diligent search for truth. No one can teach open-mindedness 
unless he is himself open-minded. Hence the teacher first of all 
must have the open mind. If without constant investigation on 
his own account he merely teaches the economic principles which 
he learned from his college professor, he may propagate error instead 
of disseminating truth. The static teacher for whom there are no 
longer any unsolved problems should not be assigned to teach eco- 
nomics in the high school. 

What has been said of economics may be said also of sociology. 
The negro problem, the immigration, and now the emigration prob- 
lem, the problem of the slum, the problem of illiteracy, the problem 
of Americanization, the problem of the dependent, the delinquent, 
and the defective — these and many more force themselves upon the 
attention of our boys and girls. It will be clear gain if these boys 
and girls before they leave the high school and go out to settle some 
of the questions by their votes can have intelligent, sympathetic, 
unimpassioned, and honest guidance in thinking about the problems 
which cannot be solved wisely and permanently by the ignorant, 
or by the thoughtless, or by the indifferent. 
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Though political science long has been taught in high schools, it 
usually has been limited to a study of the Constitution of the 
United States and of local and state governments. There is need 
of a considerable enlargement of the scope of this subject. The 
initiative, the referendum and the recall, the short ballot, pro- 
portional representation, the commission form of government, the 
city-manager plan, the delimitation of the functions of the executive, 
the legislature, and the judiciary are a few of the living issues in 
political science as applied to the United States. We ought to 
realize fully that we shall not solve any problems by refusing to 
consider them. Personally, I hold the opinion that the high school 
is the proper forum for the discussion of all public questions. 

The war has made it interesting and profitable as never before 
to study comparative government, which is the highest form of 
political science. Only narrow and provincial minds are indifferent 
to the institutions that are unlike those with which they are famil- 
iar. Other nations have much to teach us by way of either warning 
or example. America is not a static nation but dynamic. A 
changing America can grow better only as its citizens know the 
best that is to be known about government and only as they apply 
this knowledge in determining the direction which governmental 
and institutional changes shall take. 

There is another compelling reason for the study of the institu- 
tions and the forms of government of other peoples than our own. 
If there is ever to be permanent peace in the world, the nations 
must know one another, they must understand one another, and 
they must learn to sympathize with one another through a broad 
charity and through the practical exemplification of Christian 
ethics. This broad and sympathetic outlook upon the world has 
been called "the international mind." It is in no sense inconsistent 
with the purest patriotism, for while knowing and admiring other 
nations we still may know best and love most whole-heartedly our 
own America. And if we love America truly, we shall seek every 
honorable means for avoiding those quarrels which put her life in 
jeopardy, and which demand that her sons shall shed their blood. 
The only guaranty we have for securing permanent immunity from 
a return of the dreadful scourge through which we have just passed 
is by the cultivation of international good-will. In this great 
undertaking which promises so much of hope to a war-weary world, 
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the high schools can bear a most useful part. The training of "the 
international mind" is the rounding out and completion of an ade- 
quate system of training in citizenship. 

If we accept the general principles which have been set forth 
somewhat fully, it remains to embody these principles in a concrete 
program of study for the high school. Such a program will require 
a more liberal allowance of time than hitherto has been given to 
citizenship training. It seems to the writer that a minimum of 
two class periods a week through the six years of a junior and a 
senior high school would be necessary. If we include the seventh 
and eighth grades in our plans, we are enabled to begin with a 
basic course in community civics. The whole program, then, 
might well be as follows — 

For grades seven and eight: Community civics 

For grade nine : Economics 

For grade ten: Sociology 

For grade eleven : Political science 

For grade twelve: Comparative government 

No place is assigned to ethics in this program because it is not 
yet clear to the writer that ethics as a science or as an abstract 
philosophy can be brought within the range of understanding and of 
interest of high-school pupils. On the other hand, the ethical 
principles involved in all the issues that are raised should be under- 
stood clearly as determining factors in the proposed solutions. In 
this manner all the courses in citizenship would be founded upon 
ethics although no specific course in ethics is provided. 

In every course the work should be made as practical as possible. 
The profuse richness of concrete material is so evident that there is 
no good reason for using anything else. Throughout the six years 
of the high school every effort should be made to encourage pupil 
activity and pupil initiative. The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
and the Campfire Girls have led the way in showing to us school- 
masters how activity may be organized so as to produce rich results 
in character-building. To do a good turn every day is surely an 
application of ethics and of citizenship. 

The training which we are to give in citizenship will be strength- 
ened greatly if we utilize more fully than we yet have done the excel- 
lent organizations which stand ready to be our coadjutors. The 
Junior Red Cross, for example, has set an ideal that it would be 
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hard to surpass. In its recent circular letter I find the following 
announcement — 

The big aim of the Junior Red Cross movement is to promote conditions 
that will make for happy childhood the world over. Its purposes in general are — 
In co-operation with the schools 

a) to enlist American school children in the service of suffering childhood 
both in the local community and in the countries devastated by the war; 

b) to secure thereby for American children those habits of mind which can 
grow only out of unselfish service; 

c) to lay a foundation of mutual understanding among American citizens of 
the coming generation within our own communities and between them 
and the citizens of other nations, whereby the peace and prosperity of the 
world may be maintained. 

It remains for the school to incorporate these fine purposes in its 
own work of training and to lead the way in making further exten- 
sions of methods of practical service. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the first aim of courses in 
citizenship is not to give information but to make good citizens. 
If we merely add one or more textbooks to an already large list, 
we shall increase only the intellectual equipment of our pupils. 
There is already a disproportionate emphasis upon the intellectual 
in our schools. We need now to restore the balance by stressing 
the emotional and the volitional elements in the lives of pupils on 
the principle that "This ought ye to have done and not to have 
left the other undone." 

The public high schools have a clear call to send out into active 
life young men and women who are trained to love America and 
who have learned how to show that love by means of self-sacrificing 
service. There can be no doubt that the high schools will 
respond to the call. 



